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Transformations  in  Chinese  Schools 

By  Alice  Browne  Frame 


RAN SFORMATIONS,  we  all  know,  are 
wrought  in  very  various  ways — by  happi¬ 
ness,  for  instance,  or  by  Chinese  jugglers, 
by  new  clothes  or  a  big  purpose.  The 
transformations  I  want  you  to  see  now  are  not  of  one 
kind,  either,  nor  am  I  going  to  set  up  staring  signposts 
for  every  one,  for  if  you  have  the  right  kind  of  eyes,  you 
will  see  them. 

First  of  all,  there  is  a  small  reel  of  moving  pictures  I 
would  like  to  run  off  for  you.  It  is  called  “Modern  Im¬ 
provements,”  I  believe,  though  it  might  just  as  well  be 
“Transformations.”  There  flashes  the  name  of  the  first 
picture — “A  Modern  Social  Settlement.”  You  have  had 
charge  of  a  club  at  a  settlement  sometime,  haven’t  you  ? 
Here  is  the  film.  It  must  be  that  the  young  head-resi¬ 
dent  (plain  but  bright  and  cheery -faced),  and  her  beam¬ 
ing  old  mother  are  giving  a  neighborhood  tea-party,  but 
they  act  as  if  it  were  an  every-day  occurrence.  The 
settlement  has  a  social  room,  of  course,  though  the 
furniture  strikes  one  as  extraordinary,  if  one  could  call  a 
table  some  wooden  benches  and  a  raised  brick  platform 
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at  one  end  of  the  room,  furniture!  Yet  on  the  platform 
are  several  women,  seated  in  apparent  comfort,  in  spite  of 
the  boneless  way  their  legs  seem  to  be  wreathed  around 
them.  Talk  and  tea  flow  uninterruptedly  as  they  bob 
their  beflowered  heads  in  laughter  or  arguments.  If  we 
could  only  hear  what  they  were  saying!  The  friendliness 
on  their  faces  as  they  defer  to  the  young  resident  shows 
how  any  suspicion  or  hostility  has  melted  away.  Do 
notice  that  delightful  old  lady  in  the  corner — oh!  here’s 
the  next  film.  “A  Popular  Sunday-school.” 
j  See  those  quaintly-dressed  children — so  very  fat, 
too — or  is  it  their  wadded  clothes  ? — come  running  in 

from  the  paved  courtyard, 
hymnbooks  in  hand,  and  dis¬ 
pose  themselves  thickly  on 
wooden  benches.  It  is  odd  how 
much  the  room  resembles  the 
settlement,  though  it  is  so  full 
of  children  one  cannot  see  much 
room.  The  head  worker  seems 
to  be  the  only  teacher  in  view. 
Aren’t  the  kiddies  dear?  See 
them  sing !  I  wonder  if  it  sounds 
as  good  as  it  looks !  That  little 
fellow  on  the  end  is  opening 
his  mouth  so  wide  he  will  be 
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falling  over  backward  (why  don’t  they  have  nice  low 
seats  ?)  but  his  wadded  clothes  look  thick  enough  to 
break  the  fall.  Maybe  he’ll  even  bounce! 

Look  at  this  picture,  “A  Playground.”  Play  court 
would  be  more  accurate.  They  would  never  use  such  a 
narrow  shut-in  place  unless  the  streets  were  narrow  and 
crowded,  and  it  was  the  best  place  the  children  have.  It 
must  belong  to  the  settlement — there  is  the  worker 
showing  them  a  new  game.  They  are  having  glorious 
fun,  in  spite  of  clumsy  clothing  and  shoes.  Those  two  in 
the  corner  must  be  newcomers,  for  they  act  as  if  they 
had  never  played  in  their  lives  before.  Can  the  others 
persuade  them  to  join  in  “Jacob  and  Rachel?” 

We  shall  never  know,  for  here  is  another  picture — 
“A  Modern  School.”  This — modern !  Compared  with  the 
flood — or  even  Confucius — perhaps,  but  what  an  equip¬ 
ment!  Low  dark  room,  no  bigger  than  that  settlement 
room,  the  little  girls  all  on  the  brick  platform,  huddled 
over  long  low  tables,  and  the  boys  swinging  their  long 
legs  or  short  legs  from  narrow  backless  benches  and 
unscientifically  high  tables.  Yet  the  faces  of  that  row  of 
children  reciting  to  the  teacher  are  alert  with  interest. 
The  tall  girl  seems  to  be  pointing  out  the  provinces  of 
China  on  the  map — could  you  ?  And  such  names!  Yes, 
this  is  unmistakably  a  school. 

I  see  you  still  shake  your  head  over  the  “modern,” 
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A  REAL  PLAYGROUND 


but  please  consider  that  they  study  the  Bible  and  nature, 
geography,  arithmetic,  reading,  physiology.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  these  studies  had  hardly  been  heard  of  outside 
a  few  large  cities.  “Modern”  is  a  relative  term,  and 
when  one  compares  this  course  of  study  with  the  cen¬ 
turies-old  curriculum  of  the  classical  schools,  consisting 
of  writing  characters  and  repeating  Mencius  and  the 
Analects,  this  might  be  considered  very  modern  indeed. 
I  agree  that  the  teacher  must  be  a  pedagogical  genius 
to  keep  them  so  absorbed  with  so  few  appliances.  I  wish 
she  would  turn  around — wouldn’t  you  like  to  see  a 
genius  ?  How  prettily  the  children  give  that  deep  bow  as 
they  finish  the  recitation! 

Here  is  the  next  picture,  “A  School  Lunchroom.” 
That  certainly  sounds  up-to-date.  But  it  looks  pre¬ 
cisely  like  the  schoolroom  with  the  benches  pushed  back. 
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Yet  those  are  the  fat  school-children  trotting  around, 
munching  as  they  go.  Apparently  they  do  not  feel  the 
need  for  tables  in  China  which  is  just  as  well,  when  they 
have  so  few.  Just  look  through  that  doorway  into  the 
room  beyond  and  watch  the  capable  way  that  small  girl 
pushes  a  bunch  of  dry  cornstalks  under  the  big  kettle! 
They  are  uncovering  it  now  and  taking  out  huge  steam¬ 
ing  cornmeal  pones  they  brought  in  coarse  bags  all  the 
miles  they  walked  to  school  this  morning.  A  diet  special¬ 
ist  would  feel  faint  to  see  them  devour  the  soggy  things 
amid  friendly  scrimmages — “punch”  seems  to  rhyme 
with  “lunch”  in  their  minds — but  most  of  them  come 
from  farming  homes  where  cornmeal  is  the  staple  article 
of  food.  I  can  understand  their  feeling  pretty  hollow 
after  naming  all  the  provinces  of  China,  too. 

That  must  be  the  teacher  helping  the  littlest  girl,  in 
the  home-dyed  red  garment  and  purple  trousers,  set 
her  tiny  white  teeth  into  the  mammoth  yellow  cone  her 
mother  gave  her  to  bring  for  lunch.  Why — she  is  the 
settlement  worker  and  Sunday-school  teacher  and  play¬ 
ground  director  and  teacher!  The  very  same;  and  now 
you  realize  that  all  the  pictures  were  of  the  same  little 
room  and  yard,  temporarily  transformed  by  the  use  to 
which  it  was  being  put.  The  “modern  improvements” 
are  all  just  phases  of  the  regular  program  of  almost  any 
little  country  day-school,  one  of  the  biggest  forces  at 
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work  for  the  sturdy,  thrifty  “farmers  of  forty  cen¬ 
turies”  of  China.  Almost  more  valuable  than  the  tiny 
church  at  whose  side  they  flourish,  are  these  little 
schools.  I  wish  you  could  know  the  splendid  young 
women  who  have  gone  out  to  be  what  you  have  seen 
they  can  be,  and  as  for  the  plump,  bright-eyed  children, 
you  have  seen  for  yourself. 

I  wish  there  might  have  been  just  one  more  picture, 
showing  how  the  brighter  boys  and  girls, who  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  two-years’  course,  start  out  for  the  higher 
boarding-school  in  Tientsin,  Paotingfu  and  Tungchow. 
Such  sewings-up  and  washings-up  of  their  gay-colored 
country  clothes  and  careful  buying  of  red  hair-string, 
or  even  a  handkerchief  or  a  gaudy  piece  of  scented  soap, 
and  the  cooking  of  a  few  home  goodies  to  tie  comfort¬ 
ingly  up  in  a  square  of  blue  cloth!  A  bite  of  mother’s 
brand  of  salt  turnip  or  nice  sticky  “rolling  donkey  cake" 
helps  wonderfully  in  an  homesick  hour.  Poor  things? 
Of  course  they  are  poor — poorer  than  you  ever  im¬ 
agined  that  self-supporting  and  respectable  people  could 
be,  and  their  lives  meager  and  barren  to  a  degree — but 
strong  and  royally  happy  over  the  chance  to  go  to 
school,  at  home  or  in  the  city. 

Going  to  school  means,  for  some  of  our  girls,  the 
breaking  of  more  than  home  ties.  In  several  cases,  when 
a  father  has  decided  that  his  daughter  shall  unbind  her 
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tiny,  scarlet-shod  feet  and  go  away  to  school,  her  power¬ 
ful  mother-in-law-to-be  (to  whose  son  she  was  probably 
betrothed  when  she  was  but  a  few  years  old,  and  whose 
baneful  shadow  is  always  across  her  life,  before  she  has 
ever  seen  her  or  “gone  through  the  gate”on  the  wedding- 
day)  may  issue  a  decree  that  no  prospective  daughter  of 
hers  may  unbind  her  feet  or  study  in  the  foreigner’s 
school.  Then  the  father,  with  a  moral  courage  hard  to 
appreciate  unless  one  understands  the  rarity  and  deep 
disgrace  of  a  broken  betrothal  in  China,  has  said,  in 
effect:  “Very  well.  Let  the  betrothal  be  broken,  then. 
My  daughter  shall  go  to  school.”  Quiet,  pretty  “Com¬ 
plete  Happiness”  in  the  Tungchow  school  came  over 
just  such  a  road  of  hot  coals. 

In  one  case  a  father  whose  eldest  daughter  had  been 
betrothed  a  good  many  years  to  an  influential  family, 
was  afraid  that  they  would  in  revenge  try  to  spoil  her 
good  name  and  could  not  quite  bring  himself  to  open 
defiance.  One  day  when  the  missionary  went  to  visit  his 
family,  she  was  met  at  the  gate  by  a  relieved  parent  with 
a  beaming  face. 

“The  Lord  is  good  to  all.  My  prospective  son-in-law 
is  dead!  Praise  the  Lord!  Now  my  daughter  can  have 
her  chance.” 

If  you  want  first-hand  evidence  of  the  value  of  the 
country  school  as  an  evangelizing  agency,  listen  to  any 
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country  preacher,  as  he  settles  down  in  your  comfortable 
chair  after  a  nippy  donkey-ride  in  from  his  parish,  and 
you  ask  him,  during  that  first  long,  audible,  blissful  sip 
of  hot  tea,  whether  he  finds  the  little  school  a  help  in  his 
work.  Forgotten  is  the  tea-cup,  and  his  face  lights  up  as 
he  reports.  It  may  be  located  in  the  village  temple,  in  an 
adjoining  courtyard,  or  (as  it  often  is)  in  his  own  home 
where  his  bright  young  wife  thriftily  keeps  an  eye  on 
the  children  by  putting  them  all  in  school  at  once.  Or 
there  may  not  even  be  the  formality  of  a  regular  school. 

There  is  one  student  in  the  Tungchow  school  now 
who  heard,  in  her  home  many  miles  away,  that  the 
preacher's  wife  in  a  certain  village  was  an  educated 
woman.  Being  an  orphan,  she  told  her  brother  very 
firmly  that  he  might  put  her,  her  clothes  and  bedding 
on  the  family  donkey  and  take  her  to  this  village  to 
study.  No  one  knows  just  what  influences  led  her  to 
make  such  a  revolutionary  move,  but  she  put  her  case 
so  convincingly  to  the  astonished  pastor  and  his  wife 
that  they  at  last  gave  her  a  tiny  room  to  herself  and  let 
her  stay.  She  learned  very  fast.  When  they  were  busy 
about  their  regular  daily  work,  she  would  follow  them 
about  and  beg  to  be  told  this  strange  character  or  have 
that  example  explained.  For  two  years  she  persevered 
and  made  such  progress  that  she  was  sent  to  the  Tung¬ 
chow  school  where  her  sweet,  steady  ways  have 
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made  every  one  love  her.  She  is  going  to  make  a  woman 
worth  while. 

Or  the  school  may  be  taught  by  some  graduate  of  our 
own  boarding-schools,  chaperoned  by  her  mother  or  the 
preacher' s  wife,  finding  it  a  little  lonely  and  hard  to  be 
(for  her)  so  far  away  from  home  and  school-mates,  yet 
on  the  whole  glad  to  be  entrusted  with  the  responsibility 
and  proud  of  herself  as  a  wage-earner.  With  their  dainty 
new-fashioned  clothes,  so  astonishingly  clean,  their 
ability  to  “read  books”  and  even  the  newspaper,  and 
their  friendly,  easy  manners,  they  are  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  the  simple  country  women.  How  they 
manage  to  live,  and  often  support  a  relative  or  two  into 
the  bargain,  on  the  munificent  salary  of  four  dollars  a 
month,  is  a  mystery  to  us.  They  ought  to  have  more, 
for  they  give  of  themselves  unendingly. 

The  answer  to  that  mystery  is  another — why  so  few 
funds  find  their  way  out  from  home  for  just  such  schools 
as  these,  where  the  constituency  is  usually  very  poor 
and  newly  Christian.  Out  in  the  conservative  country 
villages  education  for  mere  girls  is  still  on  trial,  and 
parents  are  cautious  about  investing  too  much  money 
in  the  venture,  although  the  Christians  certainly  try  to 
help.  So  though  tuition  is  charged  almost  invariably, 
the  principle  looms  much  larger  than  the  sums  thereby 
acquired. 
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You  have  seen  for  yourself  that  the  schools  are  not 
■exactly  luxurious  or  over-equipped  with  the  latest  appli¬ 
ances,  but  in  spite  of  that,  perhaps  the  moving  pictures 
have  even  scantily  indicated  some  of  the  wide  sets  of 
influences — transformations — exerted  by  these  schools. 
They  are  far  too  few — only  five  that  we  can  call  our 
very  own,  in  this  Chihli  province  and  we  need  to  start 
many  more  to  set  free  good  and  happy  influences  amid 
the  ignorance  and  prejudice  that  are  so  deeply  in¬ 
trenched  in  the  country. 

Each  child  in  school  represents  not  only  the  straight 
direction  his  own  little  twigness  is  acquiring,  but  often 
the  drawing  of  the  whole  family  into  the  church  circle. 
They  are  all  so  proud  of  “Our  School.”  The  school  leads 
the  singing  at  church,  perhaps,  and  has  special  music 
for  Christmas  and  Easter.  The  boys  and  girls  carry  home 
startling  facts  as  to  the  value  of  cleanliness  and  sanita¬ 
tion  and  have  been  known  to  insist  that  it  would  be 
better  were  the  chickens  and  pigs  kept  from  wandering 
through  the  living-room! 

On  the  great  days  when  the  foreigner  comes  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  school,  mothers,  aunts  and  grandmothers 
come  proudly  to  listen  and  beam  (a  good  share  of  them 
never  knew  a  character  in  their  lives).  The  greatest  day 
of  all  is  when  the  closing  exercises  are  held.  Sometimes 
the  flag-trimmed  little  chapel  is  so  crowded  with  women 
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guests  that  the  pupils  have  to  dangle  their  scholarly  legs 
from  the  edge  of  the  platform. 

Very  similar  in  grade  and  sometimes,  fortunately,  a 
little  better  equipped,  are  the  primary  day  schools  in  the 
cities,  of  which  we  have  charge  of  one  in  Tientsin,  one  in 
Paotingfu,  and  five  in  Tungchow.  The  little  city  pupils 
differ  from  their  country  cousins  in  several  ways,  one 
very  pleasant  one  being  that  they  are  able  to  pay  more 
tuition.  One  large  Peking  school  has  the  enviable  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  wholly  self-supporting,  even  to  repairs  and 
furnishings.  It  draws  scholars  from  nearly  every  prov¬ 
ince  in  the  republic,  and  almost  every  rank  in  life,  and 
can  even  afford  a  school  visitor.  But  the  average  day 
school  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  children,  at  the  most, 
pays  for  its  own  books  and  part  of  the  teacher’s  salary. 

The  schools  make  for  every-day  democracy.  Some 
come  from  homes  of  education  and  wealth,  as  China 
goes,  and  young  ladies  of  six  and  seven  have  been  known 
to  “put  on  side"  to  the  extent  of  driving  to  the  modest 
school  door  in  a  cart,  clad  in  lavender  satin  and  attended 
by  ladies-in-waiting.  Fortunately  they  are  few  and  the 
children  jostle  each  other  democratically  enough  on 
kangs  or  benches,  faded  cotton  elbow  to  satin  one.  A 
far  greater  majority  of  them  than  in  the  country  schools 
come  from  non-Christian  homes  and  what  they  learn 
they  carry  home,  to  big  house  or  hovel. 
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“Really,  I  have  about  decided  to  give  up  burning  in¬ 
cense  before  our  household  Buddha,”  confessed  a  strange 
lady  to  me  at  one  of  our  semi-occasional  mother’s  teas. 
“Little  Fourth  One  (she  used  the  pet  “milk  name”  of 
her  little  boy,  instead  of  the  dignified  school  name  by 
which  I  knew  him — “Forest  of  Glory,”  I  think  it  was), 
came  and  stood  beside  me  as  I  was  kotowing  before  the 
shrine  and  said,  ‘Mother,  you  know  that  is  no  use  at 
all.  The  Buddha  is  only  a  piece  of  paper,  and  our  teacher 
was  telling  us  that  paper  cannot  help  you.’  And,  of 
course,  I  had  nothing  to  say !  When  his  father  asks  him 
what  he  studies  at  school,  he’ll  read  from  the  classical 
reader,  and  geography,  and  repeat  Mencius  and  all  the 
rest,  and  tells  him  how  the  true  God  made  us  and  is  our 
Father.  I  came  to  church  with  him  last  Sunday,  he 
begged  so  hard  for  me  to  come  and  hear.  I  think  I’ll 
come  again.”  He  is  only  one  of  many. 

Often  the  semi-annual  oral  examinations  or  closing 
exercises  of  the  five  Tungchow  schools  are  held  together 
in  the  church,  and  with  the  attending  relatives  make  it 
very  much  of  a  “hot  bustle,”  as  the  Chinese  expression 
has  it.  At  Easter  and  Christmas,  they  always  stand 
ready  to  contribute  songs  and  recitations  to  the  pro¬ 
gram,  the  very  best  part,  to  the  minds  of  the  proud 
parents.  They  cultivate  school  spirit  by  attending 
athletic  meets  in  a  body,  or  marching  with  many  ban- 
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ners  in  patriotic  procession.  One  little  Tungchow  school 
surprised  the  supervisor  by  persuading  a  well-to-do 
parent  to  erect  a  flagpole  in  the  small  school  yard,  from 
which  flies  the  striped  national  flag  of  a  Sunday,  which 
is  now  known  in  the  neighborhood  as  Flag  Day. 

“Boarding  school”  is  quite  as  delightfully  vague  a 
term  in  China  as  in  America.  The  school  in  Paotingfu, 
for  instance,  with  over  fifty  students,  which  is  being 
congratulated  on  a  new  building,  contains  only  the  four 
primary  grades,  chiefly  of  girls  from  school-less  villages, 
preparatory  to  the  Union  Grammar  Boarding-school  at 
the  Presbyterian  Mission,  where  some  twenty  of  our 
girls  are  studying.  The  small  girls  in  our  school  are  so 
very  young,  many  of  them,  that  it  necessitates  much 
firm  and  kindly  care.  But  they  are  in  earnest,  for  they 
have  proved  it  by  wading  over  miles  of  flooded  fields  to 
get  to  school. 

“Looking  up  to  the  Mountains  School,”  in  Tientsin, 
has  some  of  the  primary  work,  but  has  all  the  grammar 
grades,  fitting  for  Bridgman  Academy,  as  does  the 
“Richly  Instructing”  school  in  Tungchow,  with  the 
largest  enrollment  of  some  seventy  pupils.  In  much  and 
cheaply-educated  America,  “grammar  grade”  does  not 
sound  high,  but  in  a  country  where  even  now  only  one 
girl  in  hundreds  can  read  a  little,  our  boarding  school 
curriculum  looms  as  a  lofty  and  to  many  an  unattain- 
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SWEET  GIRL  GRADUATES 

able,  peak  on  the  educational  horizon.  Armed  with  a 
diploma,  which  in  the  old  gorgeous  imperial  days  used 
to  be  a  lovely  long  pink,  blue  and  yellow  scroll,  wealthily 
bespattered  with  bits  of  gold  paper,  and  now  under  the 
republic  is  a  small,  severe  sheet  of  white  paper,  the  en¬ 
vied  graduates  are  prepared  to  enter  Bridgman  Acade¬ 
my  in  Peking  (and  the  majority  of  them  do);  to  teach 
primary  schools  with  distinction;  or  to  enter  nurses’ 
training  schools.  Some  of  them  have  to  ride  to  their  new 
mother-in-laws’  houses  in  the  scarlet  wedding  sedan- 
chair  very  soon  after  they  graduate,  to  make  a  new  little 
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family  that  is  usually  much  happier  and  cleaner  than 
those  of  the  older  generation. 

There  are  not  a  few  among  our  educational  leaders 
who  feel  that,  necessary  as  the  academy  and  college  are 
for  the  development  of  the  girls  of  the  finest  minds  and 
most  advanced  qualities  of  leadership,  yet  for  many 
years  to  come,  our  efforts  might  well  be  concentrated  on 
laying  a  deep  and  broad  substratum  of  thorough  primary 
education  in  our  day  and  grammar  schools.  A  glance  at 
the  educational  statistics  in  America  reveals  the  sur¬ 
prising  fact  that  an  extraordinary  proportion  of  boys  and 
girls  never  study  beyond  the  grammar  grades.  What  of 
China,  then,  and  the  girls  who  never  graduate  from  the 
boarding-schools,  or  at  any  rate  do  not  go  further  ?  And 
what  of  the  opportunity  for  influencing  toward  love, 
truth,  and  light,  the  children  who  come  to  our  little 
schools?  To  secure  a  thoroughly  good  equipment  and 
appliances  for  these,  so  as  to  multiply  many  times  the 
fine  work  they  are  already  doing — it  is  worth  thinking 
about. 

Similar  though  they  are  in  many  ways,  each  boarding- 
school  has  a  distinctive  note.  At  Paotingfu  they  make  a 
specialty  of  fine  sewing  and  very  good  work  they  do, 
though  not  so  elaborate  as  that  done  in  the  Shansi 
schools.  Tientsin  is  fortunate  in  having  more  of  the 
coveted  English  taught,  due  to  the  kindness  of  some 
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neighboring  American  ladies.  Tientsin  has  also  the 
horrible  distinction  of  being  shorter  of  funds  than  the 
others,  more  than  once  having  to  dismiss  school  early 
for  that  pitiful  reason. 

Tungchow,  perhaps  because  it  is  the  largest,  has  al¬ 
ways  had  its  latchstring  out  for  stray  girls  from  other 
missions  or  stations.  To  hear  a  class-room  of  girls  recite 
would  automatically  convey  the  fact  that  here  were 
girls  from  distant  Hupeh,  from  Shansi,  Kalgan,  Hsuan- 
huafu,  Tientsin,  Chochou,  Peking.  Their  speech  be- 
trayeth  them.  In  the  dining-room,  too,  their  tastes  tell 
the  tale  for  in  China  the  food-staples  seem  as  averse  to 
traveling  as  the  people  themselves,  and  it  is  between  a 
struggle  and  a  joke  for  far-comers  to  adapt  their  tongues 
to  Tungchow  fare.  To  the  home-staying  Tungchow 
girls  it  has  been  unconsciously  a  valuable  part  of  their 
education  to  study,  eat  and  room  with  girls  from  so 
many  other  places. 

Each  September  the  boarding-school  doors  open  to 
the  little  awestruck  crowd  of  new  girls  promoted  from 
the  lower  primary  schools  in  city  and  country,  shy,  yet 
so  eager  to  be  one  of  the  big  girls ;  to  march  with  them  in 
the  long  dignified  line  to  church  of  a  Sunday,  and  to 
live  in  a  dormitory  room  with  those  older  ones,  one  of 
whom  will  be  “big  sister”  to  the  new  one,  and  see  that 
she  combs  her  hair  and  washes  clean  behind  her  ears. 
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Each  June  sees  the  perspiring  graduating  exercises 
given  by  once-little  girls,  somewhat  over-awed  by  their 
new  clothes  and  grown-upness,  very  comically  like  the 
great  day  when  they  entered  the  school.  They  sing  their 
serious  farewell  songs  to  teachers  and  fellow-students 
before  a  fluttering,  impressed,  flattering  audience. 

It  would  be  enlightening  to  call  the  roll  of  the  gradu¬ 
ates  of  these  three  schools.  Many  wives  and  mothers, 
without  doubt:  in  any  “Better  Mothers”  and  “Better 
Babies”  contest  with  their  uneducated  sisters,  per¬ 
haps  it  would  be  unfair  to  press  the  point.  But  you 

would  enjoy  visiting  these 
homes.  And  oh,  the  dozens  of 
teachers  of  government  and 
mission  schools!  A  good  share 
of  these  are  also  Better 
Mothers,  for  trained  and  edu¬ 
cated  women  are  still  rare 
enough  in  China  so  that  the 
married  woman,  even  with  the 
handicap  of  a  home  and  chil¬ 
dren,  has  little  to  fear  from  her 
unmarried  rival  and  in  fact  is 
often  preferred.  Two  Paotingfu 
graduates  teaching  in  govern¬ 
ment  schools  have  brought 
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groups  of  the  students  to  church  and  other  gatherings. 

One  Tungchow  girl,  who  later  graduated  from  Bridg¬ 
man,  was  invited,  at  a  large  salary,  to  become  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  a  government  Girls’  Normal  School.  Young  girl 
though  she  was  and  far  from  home,  she  presided,  taught, 
received  officials  officially  and  altogether  quite  proved 
herself  equal  to  usual  or  unusual  occasions,  even  to 
giving  a  classical  address  at  the  graduating  exercises  of 
the  Men’s  Normal  School,  and  allowing  herself  to  be 
taken  in  the  official  photograph  of  the  great  gathering, 
seated  in  her  pretty  demureness  in  the  front  line  of  all 
the  dignitaries,  as  serene  as  if  she  had  the  sanction  of 
Confucius  himself. 

There  is  also  quite  a  list  of  nurses  who  have  gone 
straight  from  our  schools  to  the  training  schools,  and  on 
graduation  go  out  in  charge  of  foreign  cases. 

Such  are  the  girls — yours  and  ours — for  whom  we 
have  opened  the  doors,  in  city  and  country,  of  the 
primary  schools.  When  the  little  fat  legs  and  ambitious 
minds  have  carried  them  through  that  course  of  study, 
we  have  made  it  possible  for  them  to  come  to  boarding- 
school,  which  for  a  Chinese  girl  means  a  beautiful  great 
“place  in  the  sun.”  We  must  make  those  “sunny  places” 
larger  and  fuller  of  sweetness  and  light,  that  the  doors 
may  swing  even  more  widely  open  to  all  who  would 
come.  And  we  need  your  help  to  do  it. 
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